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of viewpoint, would have improved the text for classroom purposes. 
On the other hand, the writing is usually clear and the occasional illus- 
trative references to economic and political conditions and needs in our 
time do much to keep the interest alive and to give it a functional orienta- 
tion. While no set treatment of the biological factors in society is 
offered, the authors range themselves by implication with those who use 
the term "instinct" loosely, so as to cover a wide range of tendencies 
which many sociologists now classify as learned (pp. 83, 86, 121, 175, 176, 
251, etc.). They commit themselves to belief in "moral inheritance" 
(p. 400) and accept the phrase "moral imbecile" (p. 491) as a legiti- 
mately descriptive term. Therefore in their attitude toward the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of heredity and environment as social factors 
they are by no means as critically radical as they are regarding economic 
questions; which fact may possibly be regarded as further evidence of 
incomplete synthesis of viewpoints. A purely mechanical difficulty, 
but one which the reviewer finds serious enough to deserve mention, is 
the lack of continuity in the numbering of chapters throughout the 
whole of the book. 

However, it is too much to hope for a perfect textbook at this stage 
in the development of sociology. To have advanced definitely some steps 
in the process of necessary synthesis and elimination of sociological 
theory and data is in itself a gratifying achievement. 

L. L. Bernard 

University of Missouri 



Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By Thorstein 
Veblen. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. viii+324. 

$1.50- 

The person who has become wearied of mere descriptions of insti- 
tutions and cultures should be delighted with this book. It is an 
explanation of German culture rather than a mere description, and is 
of course written from a genetic point of view. It does not attempt to 
present recondite materials or historical data that are not generally 
accessible and well known. But it does weave together these well-known 
facts of European history and the general knowledge of the racial stocks, 
and of their usages, psychic processes, and industrial arts to form an 
explanation of German culture. This explanation is a concrete example 
of the Veblenian interpretation of history. 
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The English culture is given almost as much attention as the Ger- 
man; this is because of the necessity of a term of comparison and 
because the German situation is in many ways a derivative of the English. 
The book is thus a correlation and comparison of these different and 
somewhat divergent lines of cultural development. But it is not an 
addition to the war literature, for it was projected before the outbreak 
of the war and makes few direct references to the war. Nevertheless 
such an explanation of the two cultures must, of course, be of value to 
a person who may be interested in explaining the war. 

The general run of the argument is that the divergence in cultures is 
not due to differences in racial stocks, for both are dolicho-blond hybrids, 
and there is no essential racial difference. The divergence is a matter 
of habituations, of "use and wont," and is to be explained largely by 
economic and especially by industrial causes. 

Two principles of outstanding importance appear in this account 
of the divergent cultures, namely, hybridism and borrowing. In a hybrid 
population there is a large facility for acceptance of novel ideas from the 
outside and a wide range of adaptation in all the arts of life, but this 
diversity prevents any scheme of " use and wont " from attaining a definite 
stability or authenticity. Because the North-European peoples are 
hybrids they borrow freely, and easily incorporate new elements into 
their old systems, but they give only a permissive consent to social 
control and easily break away from established systems of culture. 
Hybridism does not explain the divergence of the English and German 
cultures, but it does explain much that is common to both of them. 

Borrowing is the second principle used by Professor Veblen. A 
technological element borrowed from the outside is introduced into a 
new culture without the system of wasteful, superstitious, or other 
practices that enveloped it in its original habitat. Consequently this 
borrowed element has a chance to develop more consistently. But in 
the course of time it produces an effect on its new cultural surroundings 
until they become adapted to each other. Thus England, in early 
Tudor times, borrowed many elements of the handicraft system from 
the Continent and developed this system to a greater extent than it 
had previously been developed, being assisted in this by her insular 
position and by her consequent freedom from warfare. This new 
technological system reacted on the culture, and a system of indi- 
vidualism and democracy, with the principle of "live and let live," was 
established, while the "industrial slack" was taken up by the wasteful 
practices of the leisure class. In the meantime Germany was getting 
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a more thorough training along the old line and had developed a dynastic 
system of control in which loyalty and fealty were the chief virtues. 
Into this culture about the middle of the last century the technological 
system which had been borrowed from England was introduced. It 
was, in Germany, freed from the wasteful display characteristic of it in 
England and was put to the uses of the dynastic state and thus carried 
to a high point of development. But the technology has not yet had 
time to work its effects on the cultural system, or to cause a renunciation 
of the dynastic state and its attendant virtues. Germany today differs 
from England because she is still in her novitiate so far as the tech- 
nological system is concerned. The modern technological system of 
Germany is out of harmony with the mediaeval state, and the culture 
must be modified in the course of time. 

This book is of first-rate importance from several points of view — 
as an analysis of the nature and causes of institutions, as a study of the 
industrial revolution in Germany and England, as a general interpre- 
tation of history illustrated from the histories of Germany and England, 
as an explanation of the present war, as a continuation of the author's 
former study of the leisure class, and as an analysis of such principles 
as hybridism and borrowing. It is not eulogistic or homiletical, and 
ethical judgments are studiously avoided. The trenchant irony is the 
only indication of disapproval. 

It is to be regretted that such a remarkable book is marred by lack 
of organization, by repetition, and by Professor Veblen's usual cumbrous 
method of statement. 

E. H. Sutherland 

William Jewell College 



Wage-Earning Pittsburgh. "The Pittsburgh Survey." Edited 
by Paul Underwood Kellogg. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1914. Fully Illustrated. Pp. 582. $2.50, net. 

The task of reviewing a volume to which the reviewer has made 
a contribution, however slight, is not without embarrassment. In the 
present case it is undertaken in the hope of serving in some measure as 
interpreter. 

This volume and its twin, The Pittsburgh District, bring to a close 
a unique study of an American industrial community. The Pittsburgh 
Survey was made without the help of any precedent. It was an experi- 
ment, almost an adventure, upon the uncharted sea of social inquiry. 



